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a leader, but now the real leader of the Irish Party was, the
first man in the next Government would be, Dr. Walsh, the
Roman Archbishop of Dublin. " I do not know to what
extent he will deem it right to interfere in foreign affairs."
His conclusion was menacing. " No man who comes over to
Belfast will laugh at the Ulster loyalists. When all is said,
whether the Lords reject the Bill or not, we reject it; and,
though you may occupy the House of Commons for years to
come with academic debates upon the value of this Home
Rule Bill, when all is said, even if you pass this Bill, /say in
the name of my people that I reject it." " Who are you ? "
scornfully interjected a Southern voice. " No man has a
better right to say that than I,39 the Colonel answered. " I
say, in their name, we will reject it, and that if you ever try
to erect it in Ireland, we will crumble it into dust.3*
Though William Redmond, who followed, described this
peroration as a boast so absurd that anyone who had
acquaintance with the province of Ulster could safely ignore
it, Saunderson's rough words, challenging in the name of an
organised minority the very basis of Parliamentary authority,
hung ominously over the remainder of the discussion, and,
indeed, over the whole range of this great debate ; the
scholarship of Asquith, the dexterity of Balfour, the stately
grandeur of Gladstone himself, seemed to Carson but empty
words in comparison with the blunt threats of this soldier man
who clearly spoke for a nation which, if insignificant in size,
was ready to organise to its full strength and obey him.
The Government was beaten ; Gladstone formed his Home
Rule administration, and Parliament was adjourned until
the following January. Carson was now free to return to the
Four Courts ; and before he left the Irish Bar for ever there
was to be one notable stand by him made in the name of the
Irish Bar against a distinguished member of the English
judiciary imported into Ireland by Mr. John Morley, the
new Liberal Chief Secretary. One of the principal difficulties
in Ireland was the position of the tenants who had been
evicted, especially when the landlords had been strong
enough to accept new tenancies from other tenants. These
latter were regarded as traitors and outcasts by organised